METAPHYSICAL   SIGNIFICANCE   OF   DHARMA
conception of Dharmadhatu we find the ideas of matter and form
meeting. The highest reality in Buddhism, then, is not only the
law of the world but also the material cause. Visubandhu expli-
citly says that the pure Vijiiana has to be postulated as the
material cause of sanwrti or the empirical world. As Mrs. Rhys
Davids says, dharma (we may add dhatu too) must have had its
history in Buddhism. And though both ideas might have been
used at first to denote something empirical, probably form and
matter, formal and material causes, attribute and substance; it
must have been discovered, as philosophical enquiry progressed,
that the two ultimately mean the same thing. And as the Maha-
yana after the PrajMpdramitds describes the ultimate reality as
inexpressible, beyond thought and so forth, the real nature of
dharma too is said to be beyond thought. While speaking of the
final connotation of dharma, Stcherbatsky concludes: "But,
although the conception of an element of existence has given rise
to an imposing superstructure in the shape of a consistent system
of philosophy, its inmost nature remains a riddle. What is dharma?
It is inconceivable! No one will ever be able to tell what its real
nature (dharmasvabMva) is! It is transcendental!"1 The central
conception of Buddhism is dharma. But it is inexpressible, incon-
ceivable, transcendental. This conception belongs even to Abhi-
dharmakosa.
We have said, while discussing the views of Abhidharmakosa,
that the word dharma may be translated by the word category.
This translation does not conflict with translating dharma at
other times by the word law. Students of European philosophy
know that, in Hegel's philosophy, the lowest category develops
into the highest, namely, the Absolute. Similarly, the conception
of dharma as a finite entity may end in the conception of it as
inexpressible.
A word may be said here also about the translation of philo-
sophical texts from one language into another. As it has been
pointed out in a previous chapter, the philosophical standpoint
in every country and in every system need not be the same. And
so we may not find in one language words corresponding exactly
to the philosophical terms in another. The general tendency of
the translator is to press the system translated into the termino-
logy of some system with which he is familiar. And whatever does
not fit in he calls inconsistent and unphilosophical. But it should
* The Central Conception of Buddhism, p. 75.
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